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MEMOIR OF HARRIET J. MOORE. 
Continued from page 675. 


After attending the monthly and other meet- 
ings at Gravelly Run, they met a very large as- 
semblage by appointment at Petersburg. Fifteen 
niles further brought them to Vicksviile, where, 
“though there were only five persons convened 


beside themselves, yet it was a comfortable, re- | 


freshing season, and they could make the acknow- 
ledgment it was good for them to be there.” 
“5th mo. 27th.’’ She writes, “ We left our 
friends at an early hour in order to meet an ap- 
pointment at Murfreesboro, a village in North 
Carolina, fifteen milea distant. My mind was 
under a state of deep feeling at the prospect of en- 
tering these borders, but I was mercifully sup- 


ported and enabled ia a measure to cast my care | 


upon Him who alone can sustain in the hour of 
trial. We met an interesting company at the 
Inn where we sfopped, many of whom were ap- 


parently eager to receive the truth in its simpli- | 
city; the meeting ended to mutual satisfaction. | 


A kind-bearted Methodist insisted upon takin 
us to his house, where we received much hospi- 
tality.” 

“After fulfilling appointments at Rich 
Square and Halifax, set out very early First 
day 30th, and rode twenty-one miles to break- 
fast. We called at a house about nine miles 
from Enfield to procure food for our horses; 
while they were being refreshed, we had quite 
an amusing chat with the landlady. She accosted 
us pleasantly and inquired if we were not of the 
‘Friendly profession?’ We replied in tbe 
éfirmative, and gave her a summary view of our 
mission, upon which the poor woman seemed in 
an ecstasy, and could scarcely refrain from em- 
bracing us. She then made many inquiries on 
religious subjects, and we had really an interest- 
ing and instructive conversation; though my 
gravity was somewhat disturbed, and notwith- 


standing the solemnity the subjects, discussed « 
were calculated to excite, I could not forbear 
smiling occasionally as the old woman advanced 
her interrogatories in her peculiar and earnest 
manner. At length she summoned her servant 
Mill, ‘ the only one of her niggers that had a 
conscience,’ as she expressed herself, to ‘ hear 
the lady talk.’ Milly was feelingly addressed, 
when theold woman exclaimed, ‘ but you know, 
Mill, the Lord has made a difference between us, 
for he has given me a white skin and you a black 
one ; but we will both endeavor to get to Heaven, ° 
and then it will not be Mill and Mistress any 
more.’ We parted in love, and she shed many 
tears as she looked upon us for the last time, and 
[have no doubt she will long remember the 
visit. We met the inhabitants of this borough 
at five o’clock in the evening in the Methodist 
house, and had a favored opportunity. The kind- 
ness of these strangers is grateful beyond expres- 
sion ; indeed it is out of the power of language to 
convey an adequate idea of the hospitality we 
have met with in this land. May our grateful 
acknowledgments ascend to Him who is the 
Giver of all good, that he has been pleased to 
wake a way for us in the hearts of the people. 
“31st. Left these kind friends, and, riding a 
few miles, stopped at a house of private enter- 
tainment, where we encountered a most inquisi- 
tive landlady, who seemed determined to be in- 
formed of all our movements. I endeavored to 
gratify her curiosity by giving her a slight view 
of the nature of our jeurney. She manifested 
great surprise on learning I had left my husband 
to come so far with others, and she could not be 
convinced it was a right requirement. Upon ; 
settling our bill, she refused any compensation ex- 
cept from me, who, she said ‘ ought to pay dearly 
for leaving my companion,’ and she desired me 
to tell him her motive for the charge, which I 
promising to do, we parted in friendship. About 
seven o'clock we reached Greenville, and in the 
course of an hour a large meeting was collected.” 
At Washington and Newbern they met many 
exercised minds, and had large and in i 
meetings. At the latter place, a you 
followed them to their lodgings, dest 
some conversation on religious subjects. ‘She 
was a member of the Episcopal church, but she- 
had become weary of its forms, and to continue- 
in the practice of them appeared to her idolatry. 
She was directed to attend te the further mani- 
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festations of that spirit which had thus been 
operating upon her mind, which, as she was care- 
ful to follow its dictates would continue to en- 
lighten her understanding iu those things that 
belonged to her eternal peace.” 

They were now travelling entirely among 
strangers, and although they experienced every 
kindness that warm hearted hospitality could 
bestow, their appearance and their profession 
were constant subjects of curiosity and specula- 
tion. The portion of country through which 
they were passing was almost a wilderness, the 
weather extremely warm, and they and their 
horses frequently suffered for water ; but through 
all these difficulties, they were favored to con- 
tinue steadfast unto that faith which hath “ re- 
spect unto the recompense of the reward.” 

“6th mo. 5th. Arrived last evening at Joseph 
Borden’s, and it is very pleasant to our feelings to 
be again among those with whom we are united 
in the bonds of Christian fellowship. Rode to 
Beaufort, sixteen miles distant, where we had a 
meeting in the evening. A small number of 
Friends reside here, but as they are separated 
one hundred miles from the body of Society the 
visits of travelers are particularly grateful to 
them. ‘This town stands at the junction of New- 
port and North Rivers, and bas the Atlantic in 
full view, affording an enlivening ocean-prospect 
and a sweetly refreshing sea breeze. 

“6th, lst day. We met Friends and a large 
concourse of others at Cove Sound, where a sea- 
son of favor was experienced. 

“7th. Early this morning arrangements were 
made for the furtherance of our journey, and 
after an interesting opportunity in the family, 
took our leave with D. Borden for a guide. The 
road was very lonely, and the weather extremely 
oppressive. We sustained much inconvenience 
also for want of water, and were compelled to 
satiate the demands of thirst by a draught from 
the unpalatable and highly colored stream which 
ran across the road. I was reminded of the 
sufferings of the poor Arabs, and took comfort in 
contrasting our situation with theirs. Having 
driven nearly thirty miles, we came to a well of 
pure water, much to the delight of ourselves and 
comfort of our horses : some of our company pro- 
posed remaining here, but we concluded it would 
be best to obtain a shelter for the night. 

“8th. Left our lodgings but little refreshed, 
and asit wasnecessary to have a pilot our hostess’s 
gon accompanied us. The weather was so warm 
we stopped several hours to refresh our poor 
horses, who suffer very much with the heat and 
sand. "We met to-day with an aged woman of 
uncommon piety, whose company and conversa- 
‘tion weré strengthening and encouraging: she 
was in her ninety-fourth year, an uncommon age 
ia this country. 

“9th. Our path to-day has been through a 

. dismal country, wherea human footstep is scarcely 
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| to be seen, but which we are informed is the abode 
of panthers, bears, alligators, &c. The place, 
_ or wilderness is called Potosin, and appears to be 
a faverite range of these lords of the forest. On 
| arriving at the North East branch of Cape Fear 
| River, we were ferried into an entirely different 
region. It was a delightful transit from a sandy 
barren land to a fine fertile country, where the 
corn was in full luxuriance, and by its towering 
height gave ample testimony to the superiority 
of the soil. We reached a hospitable private 
mansion in time to escape a storm which visited 
us with great violence, though poor self too feeble 
| and exhausted to partake of much that was so 
| bountifuily provided. 

“10th. On our arrival at Wilmington, nine- 
teen miles from the habitation of the kind friends 
with whom we parted this morning under feel- 
ings of interest and gratitude, my heart was made 
to rejoice in receiving letters from my dear hus- 
| band, which were ‘as a brook by the way,’ tend- 

ing to strengthen and encourage my drooping 
mind, Thanks to the Preserver of wy life, that 
in the midst of temptation and discouragement, 
the star of hope has been permitted to arise and 
dispel the gloom which threatened to overwhelm. 

“11th. Remained in town all day, no oppor- 
tunity occurring for a meeting till the evening, 
when a large and respectable company assembled 

| in the Presbyterian house, which was brilliantly 

| lighted. The audients were quiet and attentive, 

| yet it was by no means as satisfactory an occa- 
sion as we have generally had. 

| 12th. Crossing the Cape Fear River, we took 
the road to Brighton, where there was formerly 
a settlement of Friends; but they becoming ex- 
tinet, and the house gone to devay, the Metho- 
dists obtained liberty to build on the lot, with 

| the provision that the building should at all times 
be open to Friends. We were the first who had 
occupied it. " 

“ 13ti. This being first day we had a meeting 
in the aforesaid house. The people appeared 
much gratified, and observedgif we would stay 
with them we could soon form a society ; many 
proffered to join at once on these conditions, but 
we were glad to retire from them quietly.” 

An appointment in the town hall of Fayette- 
ville, though largely attended, “ was a peculiarly 
trying period, feeling the dearth of religious 
sensibility in a distressing degree.”’ This seems 
to be the most southern point of their travel, and 
we now find them looking to a remote return. 

“16th. Bidding adieu to Fayetteville, we took 
the most direct route to Raleigh. I felt a little 
animated at the prospect of setting our faces 
homeward, but a fear attended lest 1 had shrunk 
in a weak moment from pursuing our journey 
further South, but it seemed to settle with us all 
that at present it was not required. 

“17th. A great change in the weather this 
morning. The hearth of our landlady, too, gave 


| 
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ample proof of it, presenting to our view quite a 
cheerful winter looking fire. Sunrise found us 
on the road, and after riding thirteen miles 
stopped to breakfast, and had an interesting inter- 


view with the daughter and grandchildren of the. 


late excellent Isabella Graham. We reached 
the capital of North Carolina in time for dinner, 
and were not alittle enlivened by meeting our 
friend Stephen Grellett and his companion. ‘ As 
iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the countenance of 
a man his friend,’ and separated as we have been 
from our Society, renders their company particu- 
larly cheering. He and Margaret united in the 
prospect of a meeting in the town this evening, 
and netice being circulated, at an early hour a 
small company was collected, when our brother 
chiefly occupied the time.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE TRUE GROUNDS OF RELIGIOUS UNION. 
By Samurt M. Janvey. 

Having, within a few years past, carefully 
perused the writings of some of the early 
Friends, [have compared them with the Scrip- 
tures of Truth, and been led inte an examination 
of the true grounds of religious union. This 
being a subject of vital importance, I have felt 
a concern to commit to writiug some views that 


| 
| 
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then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ.” This heavenly relationship among those 
who are born of the spirit, is more endearing and 
far more permanent than the ties of consanguinity. 
They whoare thus united, although they may not. 
see alike on all points of doctrine, can co-operate 
in religious fellowship, and by their holy living, 
they give the best evidence of being grafted into 
Christ, the true vine. The only article of faith in- 
culeated in the recorded discourses of our Sa- 
viour, was a belief in God and his son Jesus 
Christ. ‘He that believeth on me,” he says, 
“believeth pot on me, but on Him that sent me. 
And he that seeth me, seeth Him that sent me. 
I am come, a light into the world, that whosoever 
believeth on me should not abide in darkness.” 
The evidence of his divine character and holy 
mission was twofold; the outward testimony of 
his wonderful works, and the inward witness of 
the Holy Spirit in the hearts of his auditors. 
When Jobn the Baptist sent two of his dis- 
ciples with the inquiry, “Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another, Jesus 
answered and said unto them; go and tell John 
those things which ye do hear and see: The blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised and the poor have the gospel preached to 


have opened to my mind, and I now offer them | them, and blessed is he whosoever shall not be 


for the serious consideration of all who profess 
to hold the principles of primitive christianity 
as revived in the doctrine and practice of our 
worthy predecessors. 

The first point that presents itself for exami- 
nation, is this: What were the grounds of reli- 
gious union in the primitive Christian Church? 
They were, undoubtedly, love to God and love to 
man; the effect of the sanctifying and redeeming 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 

“The gathering of the Apostles and primitive 
Christians,” says Robert Barclay, “ was a uniting 
of hearts and not of heads only. Those three 
thousand converts were pricked in their hearts, 
and not in their heads only. Yea, where there 
may be a dissent in some things in point of 
judgment, if there be this unity of heart through 
the prevailing of the same life of rigateousness, 
yet the true fellowship is not broken, as appeared 
in the example of the Apostles themselves.” 

This sentiment is corroborated by the whole 
tenor of Christ’s teachings, as recorded by the 
Evangelists. His dostrives were eminently 
practical, tending to produce renovation in 
heart and life. He called his hearers away from 
a reliance upon ceremonies or doymas, to seek 
for an experience of that life-giving power which 
dwelt in him. “The Kingdom of God,’ he 
said, “cometh not with observation, neither 
shall they say, ‘Lo here! or Lo there,’ for be- 
hold the kingdom of heaven is within you.” 
“As many asare led by the spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God,” ... “and if children 


offended in me.” 


This kind ef evidence was adapted to the 
state of the people, in order to convince them 
that he was indeed the promised Messiah—the 
Prince of Peace, who had come to set up a king- 
dom that should never be destroyed. There 
was, however, a higher kind of evidence vouch- 
safed to his followers, by which they were not 
only assured of his being the promised Saviour, 
but were made the subjects of his spirital king- 
dom. When, in answer to his query, “ whom 
say ye that I am, Simon Peter answered and 
said, ‘Thou art the Christ, the son of the living 
God,’ Jesus answered and said unto him, ‘ Blessed 
art thou Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
isin heaven. AndI say also unto thee, that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.’’* 

What was the foundation to which he alluded 
as the Rock upon which his church was to be 
built? Assuredly not Peter, a fallible man, whe 
afterwards denied him, Tt was the inward 
revelation of divine life—the word that was in 
the beginning with Ged and was God, and that 
had revealed to the Apostle the great truth he 
then proclaimed. This is the Kock that was 
with the children of Israel in the wilderness,— 
“the Spiritual Rock that followed them, and 
that rock was Christ.”t It was upon this founda- 


* Mat. xvi, 15,18. 1 Cor. x, 4. 
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tion the primitiveC hristian church was built,— 
“Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone.’’* 

In the apostolic age the only article of faith 
required of proselytes was a belief in Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of the world; but this belief 
included a reliance upon his grace revealed in 
the sou!, and a willingness to submit to its 
sanctifying influence which leads to a holy life. 

‘“‘There was,” says Neander, “ only one article 
of faith which formed the peculiar mark of the 
Christian profession, and from this point be- 
lievers were led to a clearer and perfect know- 
ledge of the whole contents of the Christian 
faith by the continual enlightening of the Holy 
Spirit.” This one article, he informs us, was 
a belief that Jesus was the promised Messiah, 
and that he would manifest himself as the ruler 
of God’s kingdom by the communication of a 
new divine principle of life, which, to those who 
are redeewed and governed by him, imparts the 
certainty of the forgivencas of sins,’'t 

The beautiful simplicity of the Christian re- 
ligion, as a principle of spiritual life that reno- 
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ance by legal penalties. They established a 
priesthood or clerical order, they retained many 
useless ceremonies of the Romish ritual, and 
they took up the sword in defence of their re- 
ligion. 

It was reserved for Geo. Fox and his coadju- 
tors, in the 17th century, to revive primitive 
Christianity, by calling the attention of mankind 
from the outward form to the inward life of re- 
ligion, and by exemplifying in their conduct the 
meekness and purity which should distinguish 
the followers of the Lamb. The message of 
Geo. Fox, was: “Jesus Christ teaches bis peo- 
ple himself, through the influence of his light, 
spirit and power.” By this Spirit of Truth, 
they would come to understand the words of the 
prophets, of Christ and of the apos les, and they 
would experience Christ to be their teacher to 
instruct them, their counseller to direct them, 
their bishop to oversee them, and their prophet 
to open divine mysteries unto them. Thus, they 
would know their bodies to be sanctified and 
made fit temples for God and Christ to dwell in. 

The Society of Friends at its origin adopted 


| 
| 


vates the soul, appealed successfully to the hearts|"0 creed. ‘They believed that the Holy Scrip- 
of mankind, and supplied a want of which thou-| ‘es Were given by divine inspiration, but can 
sands had been conscious. They had found in| ly be understood and appreciated by those 
the dead forms of Judaism, and the impure | ¥Lom Christ teaches through the Spirit of Truth, 


rites of paganism, no food for the soul, and they 
embraced with joy a belief in Christ, who is the 
way, the truth and the life ‘“‘ The Shep- 
herd and Bishop of souls.” 

Although this holy religion was opposed by 
priests and rulers, both Jewish and Pagan, no 
human power could arrest its progress; for the 
energy of divine life and love accompanied its 
ministry and shone forth in the conduct of its 
professors. 


which he promised to all that believe and obey 
im. It is acknowledged by all that faith in 
Christ is necessary to constitute a Christian, but 
‘true living faith, which works by love to the 
| purifying of the heart, is the gift of God, aud 
cannot be acquired by assenting to a creed, al- 
though it be expressed in Scripture language. 
In a paper of Geo. Fox, “concerning the 
antiquity of the people of God, called Quakers, 
their worship, &c.,” he says, “ New concerning 


Alas! that its glory should so soon have} the antiquity whence we have our faith, and 
beea eclipsed by the traditions and inventions} who is the author and finisher of it. The 
of men. Not content with the simple and sub-; Apostle suith to the church of Christ, the 
lime faith inculeated by the Saviour and his| Hebrews, ‘Let us run with patience the race 
apostles, the teachers of religion in the second| that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the 
and third centuries began to introduce into the/author and finisher of our faith.’ Now, here 
Christian church, a round of useless ceremony,| you may see the Apostles did not make the 
and sought for an explanation of divine mysteries | saints a faith, but’ bid them look unto Jesus, 
in the dreams of speculative philosophy. The} who was the author or beginner and finisher of 
love of gain and the desire of pre-eminence soon | their holy and precious faith; the mystery of 
began to manifest themselves among the bishops! which is held in a pure conscience. And 80 
who usurped the government of the chureb, | Christ doth reveal his faith to his people, and 
which had originally been placed in the whole! so they grow in faith, and from faith to faith, 
body of its members, under the guidance of the| up into Christ, who is the author and finisher of 
Holy Spirit. it.” .... . “ And this is the one, holy, pure, 

The Protestant reformers of the 16th century | precious faith, that purifies the hearts of God’s 
were instrumental in effecting much good, but} people, which Christ is the author and finisher 
their spiritual vision being obscured by the mist} of, in which they have access to the holy God 
of a speculative theology, they stopped short of| and serve and please him.’’* 

a thorough reformation. They adhered to the} The views of W. Penn concerning faith in 
papal idea of entire uniformity of belief, and} Christ, are worthy of serious attention. In his 
having adopted a creed, they enforced its accept- | ‘‘ Address to Protestants,” he says, “The faith 


* Eph. ii, 20. + Planting of the Church, Chap. II. 


* Works of G. F., vi. 387. 
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of our Lord Jesus Christ is not only not be- 
lieving men’s opinions and determinations from 
the sacred text, of which I have so fully delivered 
myself, but it is not merely the belief even of 
the things contained in Scripture to be true, for 
this the devils and hypocrites do, and yet are 
very bad believers.” ..... “Faith then, in 
the sense of the Holy Ghost, is by the Holy 
Ghost thus defined, viz: ‘The evidence of 
things not seen and the substance of things 
hoped for.’ This is general and runs through 
all ages; being received of all sorts of Chris- 
tians as a true definition of Faith; but with 
leave, [ shall express it thus: True faith in God 
is entirely believing and trusting in God, confiding 
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they may, it was presumption: And it was just 
with God that error and confusion should be the 
consequence of those adventures, nor has it ever 
failed to follow them. 

Lastly, if it be alleged that this will take in 
all parties, yea, that schismatics and heretics 
will creep in under this genera! confession, since 
few of them will refuse to make it; I do say it 
would be a happy day. What man who loves 
God and Christ, seeks peace and concord, that 
would not rejoice, if all our animosities and vexa- 
tions about matters of religion were buried in 
this one confession of Jesus, the great Author 
and Lord of the Christian religion, so often lost 


| in pretending to contest forit? View the parties 


in his goodness, resigning up to his will, obey- | on foot in Christendom among those called Pro- 


ing his commands, and relying upon his conduct 
and mercies, respecting this life and that which 
is tocome. For a man cannot be said to believe 


testants, observe their differences well, and how 
they are generally maintained, and you will tell 
me, that they are rent and divided about their 


in God, that believes not what he says and re-| own comments, consequences and conclusions. 


quires; and no man can be said to do that who 
does not obey it and conform to it, for that is 
believing in God to doas he says.” ..... 
“This holy faith excludes no age of the world, 


Not the text, but the mesning, and that too, 
which perhaps is not in itself essential to salva- 
tion.” 

[To be cominued.] 


the just men, the Corneliuses, in every genera- 
tion have had some degree of it. It was more | 
especially the faith of the simpler ages of the | 
world, such as those in which the Patriarchs | 


THE GOOD MASTER AND FAITHFUL SLAVE. 
Warner Mifflin, by his humanity, his affa- 


lived, who, having not an outword law, became | bility and knowledge, was one of those respect. 
a ‘law unto themselves, and did the things con- {able men, who honor their country and their 


tained in the law,’ for they believed God, and | 
through faith obtained a good report.” negroes, both old and young, and the day which 
. +. [have nothing to do now with Athcists, | he had fixed for their emancipation was come. 
or those who call themselves Theists, but such |He called them into his chamber, one after 
as own themselves Christians, and shall there- | another, and the following is the discourse which 
fore keep to my task, namely, what of the Chris- | took place between him and one of them: ‘ Well, 
tian dispensation is so peculiar and important as | my friend James, how old art thou?’ ‘ Master, 1 
to challenge of right the name of creed or faith. | am 293 years old.’ ‘Thou shouldst have been as 
I say then, that the belief of Jesus of Nazareth | our white brethren, free at 21.’ Religion and 
to be the promised Messiah, the Son and Christ | humanity enjoin it on me, this day, to give thee 


age. He had received from his father 37 


of God, come and sent from God to restore and 
save mankind, is the first, and was then the only 
requisite article of faith without any large con- 
fessions, or a heap of principles and opinions re- 
solved upon, after curious and tedious debates, by 
councils and synods ‘« The question 
is not whether all the truths contained in the 
Scriptures are not to be believed, but whether 
those truths are equally important, and whether 
the belief with the heart and confession with 
the mouth, that Jesus is the Christ and Son of 
God, be not sufficient now to entitle a man to 
communion here and salvation hereafter, as in 
those times? Against which nothing can be 
of weight objected.” 

If it be said that this contradicts the judg- 
ment and practice of many great and good men; 
I answer, I cannot help that. If they have been 
tempted out of their own curiosity, or the cor- 
ruption of the times to depart from the ancient 
paths, the footsteps of purest antiquity and best 
examples ; let their pretences have been what 


thy liberty, and justice commands me to pay 
thee for eight and a half years’ labour; which, 
at £21 5s. per year, including thy food and 
clothing, makes the sum of £95 12s. 6d., which 
I owe thee: but, as thou art young and vigorous, 
thou must work to maintain thyself; my inten- 
tion is to give thee an obligation for that sum, 
bearing 7 per cent. interest,—here is the com- 
mencement of thy fortune. Thou hast no other 
master than God and the Law. Go into the 
other chamber to my wife, thy ancievt mistress, 
and my nephew; they are occupied in writing 
thy manumission. May God bless thee, James— 
be wis: and industrious—in all thy sorrows, 
thou wilt find a friend in thy ancient master, 
W. Mifflin. ‘James, surprised at a scene so new, 
so affecting and so unexpected, melted into tears, 
asifthere had been denounced upon him some great 
unhappiness. Astonishment, gratitude and many 
other sentiments, filled his heart and produced 
even convulsive motions. He wept bitterly, and 
scarcely could express himself. ‘Ah! my mas- 
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ter, what shall I do with my liberty? I was 
born under thy roof; I have always enjoyed all 
that I wanted. In the fields we labored to- 
gether, and 1 can say that I worked as much 
for myself as for thee, since I was fed with the 
same meat and wore the same clothes. We never 
went to meeting on foot. We had seventh day to 
ourselves; we wanted nothing; when we were 
sick, our good and tender mistress cawe to the 
side of our beds, always saying something con- 
soling tous. Ah! my dear master, when I am 
free, where shall I go? what shall Ido? and 
when I am sick.’ ‘Thou wilt’do as the white peo- 
ple,—thou wilt hire thyself to those who will 
give thee the highest wages. In some years, 
thou wilt buy some land; thou wilt then marry 
a black woman, wise and industrious as thyself; 
thou wilt raise children, us I have raised thee, in 
the fear of God and the love of labor. After 
having enjoyed liberty and tranquillity, thou wilt 
die in peace. Thou must absolutely receive thy 
liberty, James, it is a long time that I have owed 
it thee—would to God, the father of all men— 
that the white people had never thought of 
waking commerce of thy African brethren: 
may he inspire all the Americans with a desire 
to follow our exan.ple. We who regard liberty 
as the first of all blessings, why should we re- 
fuse it to those who liveamongst us?’ ‘Ah! my 
master, how good thou art! And for that reas- 
son I will never leave thee; I have never been a 
slave. Thou hast never spoken to me, but as 
thou spakest to white people. I have wanted 
nothing, either in health or in sickness; 1 have 
not worked more than our neighbors, who have 
worked for themselves: I have been richer than 
many white people, to whom I have lent money. 
And my good and dear mistress, who never com- 
mands us, but obtains what she wishes by only 
saying, | wish thou would’st do so and so: how 
can I leave her? Give me what thou wilt, un- 
der the name of a free man per year, or slave, 
no matter, since I cannot be happy but with 
thee. I will never leave thee.’ ‘Well, James, I 
consent to what thou desirest. After thy manu- 
mission shall have undergone the necessary 
forms, I will hire thee by the year—but take at 
least a week’s liberty. This is a great epoch of 
thy life, celebrate it by joy, by repose, or by 
what thou wilt.’ ‘No, my master, we are in seed- 
ing time, I will take my liberty another time: 
let to-day only be a day of feasting, in the black 
family. Since thou wilt, I except then my 
liberty. Let my first action as a free man be, 
to take thee bythe hand, my master, and to clasp it 
in mine, placing it on my heart, where the attach- 
ment and gratitude of James will never end, but 
when it ceases to palpitate. Let the second be 
to assure thee that no laborer in the county of 
Kent will ever be more diligent, than he who 
shall be called hereafter the faithful James.’ 

La Fete. 
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EXTRACT. 
“ Come up hither.”’—Rev. ii. 12. 


There is a “ higher world,” an immortal life, 
that we can enter as well with this opening year, 
as by and by, when our years are finished ; when 
destruction has done its work upon our flesh, and 

| we are buried. 

Indeed, it is one of the most radical defeets in 
our piety, and one of the most discouraging signs 
in relation to our spiritual progress, that we per- 
sisi in separating the spiritual world from our 
present world, heaven from earth,—as if they 
were antagonists by nature. When shall we 
leave off waiting for our celestial inheritance, and 
march straight in and take possession of it, by 
the prayer of faith, and the duty of the passing 
hour? When shall we truly believe that there 
cun be no heaven of peace for us hereafter, unless 
we dwell in a heaven of purity here ? 


3y the common consent of language, the 
movement of Christian progress is called an as- 
cending movement ; the path of increasing good- 
ness is described as an upward path; gaining in 
character is climbing. We all speak of the noble 
and generous mind as an elevated mind ; of mag- 
nanimous traits, as exalted traits; of pure or 
devout purposes, as hiyh purposes. Paul refers 
to the Christian calling as the “ high calling.” 
Virtue is thus placed on a height by the usages 
| of speech, showing that the idea is rooted in the 


common mind of ages. The ancient classics con- 


vey the same figure, ina heathen dress, when 
they locate the temple of fame on a mountair 
top. In fact, this conception of goodness a: 
above, and evil as Lelow, takes innumerable forms 
of expression, and seems to be wrought into the 
very texture of our traditionary beliefs. Most 
of the terms by which we designate moral quali- 
tics are tinged, at least with this metaphor. Thus, 
heaven, the perfect world, is put above; God’s 
throne is “lifted up,” and God himself is the 
“high and lofty One who inhabiteth eternity.” 


“ Come up hither,” is the call of Christianity, 
the cry of the gospel, the message of Jesus, the en- 
treaty of the spiritual world, present, future, and 
eternal ; and it is issued to every soul, and to all 
of life. Let us follow it in some of its directions, 
as it gocs out, on the morning breath of the year, 
among the sons of men. 

Ever since its first proclamation from the lips 
of Jesus in Judea, the whole spirit and influence 
of his religion,—working in the heart of hu- 
manity, and leavening the masses of society, clevat- 
ing the tone of men’s sentiments and manners— 
has been, as if it said to the world at large, 
“Come up hither.’ Taking its stand above 
every example, on a platform higher than the 
prevailing tone of conduct in any age or any 
people, it has both urged and lifted civilization 
up towards its own original and divine pattern. 
With one hand, it has enlarged the extent of 
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Christendom, invading the empire of paganism 
with the peaceful inroads of light and love; 
while with the other, it has been raising to a 
purer consistency the temper of Christendom 
itself. So it is at this moment. Abroad among 
the nations, Christianity is levelling; but it creates 
a level by lifting all up toa higher point than 
is yet attained by any,—levels by an instrument 
that sets its standard above any occupied station, 
yet not by strikingan average. It aims at a per- 
fection, which, at any given moment, seems ideal, 
but which is constantly being proved, as time 
runs on, to be practical. The dream of one cen- 
tury it makes the fact of the next; the hope of 
yesterday, the realization of to-morrow ; the long- 
ing of this generation, the fruition of the suc- 
ceeding. Watch its whole uplifting action on 
the nations, from the first moment that John the 
Baptist preached repentance, and the new king- 
dom, in the wilderness. See it giving a spring 
to progress, order to government, authority to 
law, sacredness to marriage, a blessing to labor, 
innocence to amusement, clearness to hope, and ! 
certainty to faith, and answer, if it dves not stand 
over men, bidding them * Come up hither.” 

The same we find to be its audible message, if 
we look out across the turbulent surface of the 
social life to-day. The injured and oppressed | 
classes, especially in the old world monarchies,— | 
the Russian serf, the Austrian victim of privi- | 
lege, the Italian peasant, the French operative, 





the English chartist, the Irish poor,—are all 
restless, because in their ignorant and passionate 
nature God has indirectly and dimly planted the 
germs of those principles of equality and inde- 
pendence, which restricted immunities, hereditary 


titles and royal monopolies have striven to| 
trample out. The citizen resists the king; the | 
populace reckon with the nobility ; mobs clamor : 
for constitutions ; those that do the work ask a| 
share in its fruits; those that raise the corn ask | 
to eat of the bread.’ ‘ : ° : 
The voice that cries to all those corrupt in- | 
stitutions, those abusive dynasties, those iniqui- 
tous taxations, and those wronged and starving | 
citizens, alike, is, “ Come up hither,” through 
change, through penitence, through reorganised 
rights and better laws; come up out of tyranny 
to justice ; out of standing armies to industry and 
to peace ; out of despotic inequalities to republi- 
can liberty ; out of luxury and starvation—side 
by side, in mournful contrast and reciprocal ruin 
—to simplicity, temperance and righteousness. 
So also it speaks to whatever frauds pollute, or 
oppressions deform, our better system; more 
heedful, in some things, of its command, but 
sadly imperfect yet. It speaks to the despot 
here, to come up out of his selfishness to the 
rectitude of nature and the mercy of humanity, 
dropping his scourge; it calls the degraded tribes 
of intemperance and lust to come up out of their 
degradation to the glory of the divine image ; it 
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calls all who are crushed by the hard heartedness 
of their fellows, to come up out of bondage to 
self-ownership, to the dignity of the Lord’s free- 
men,—to be kings and priests unto God. Thus 
to every object, class or individual in the world’s 
society—to the millions that sigh, all over the 
earth, under evils they were not meant to bear,— 
Christ says, “ Come up hither.” 

Again ; Christ makes the same invitation to 
the moral as well as the social and civil condition 
of the world; and, to begin at the lowest grade 
of that condition; he makes it to those in whose 
besotted hearts hardly the faintest traces of their 
primitive innocence are left. To these, stagger- 
ing under their awful load,—the dissolute, the 
cruel, the criminal, the brutish, he speaks; for 
he was the friend even of publicans and sinners, 
and came to call them, not the righteous to re- 
pentance. fle speaks to them; and, far down 
in their misery, they can have some faint whisper 
of his gracious words, “‘ Come up hither ;” come 
out of your dens of dissipation; out of your 
wretched orgies of sensual indulgence; out of 
your cellars of filth and your garrets of infamy ; 
and, not less, out of your gilded chambers, de- 
corated and garnished outwardly, but gloomier 
than dead men’s sepulchres to the light of the 
soul ; out of all these, upinto the infinitely nobler 
and happier realm of a virtuous self control, a 
spiritual peace, the strength of principle, a fellow- 
ship with the good and a sonship to God. He 
calls the captive out of the dungeon of his ap- 
petites—a dungeon where souls are suffocated 
and perish as truly as those bodies that we have 
read of, huddled together and smothered in the 
horrible holds of the slave-ships ; out of the ser- 
pent-coil of the passions, till every link of bad 
habit has been broken and dropped off, because 
the regenerate one feels that he also is a man, 
and can “come up” to the dignity of his im- 
mortality. 

Pass one step from this darkest state of the 
soul, and see the same message delivered toa 
class only a little way removed from that. There 
is a state, where existence is valued only for the 
temporary pleasures that can be got out of its 
successive hours, and is surveyed only with the 
superficial eye of worldly speculation, a state of 
thoughtless gayety and unsanctified merriment, 
where the deep significance of probation is never. 
understood ; the holiest lessons of life are never 
studied ; the profoundest secrets never fathomed ; 
spiritual truth is never comprehended, nor even 
eared for; where wedlock is considered only as 
an alliance of convenience, lightly entered and 
then trifled with and wasted, or turned into a 
weapon of torment ; where home is regarded asa 
decent retreat when fashion or dissipation has 
gorged the spirits to satiety, or else as a becom- 
ing avenue into respectable circles; where the 
being a parent is held only as an endowment 
with transient playthings, instead of a solemn 
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commission to an immortal trust; . such a 
state there is: who has not beheld it? Christ, 
through his ennobling religion, culls you out of 
it; says, ‘‘ Come up hither,” into a truer, more 
vital, serener life ; into reflective wisdom ; into 
a cheerful piety ; into a consistent holiness, up 
intorational enjoyments and disinterested duties; 
into asure heritage and everlasting satisfactions, 
up into that joyous household of faith, of which 
Jesus is the corner stone, and virtue the atmos- 
phere, and love the light, and penitence the gate 
of entrance, and principle the binding arch, up 
into “the city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.” 

A step further, and we hear the same divine 
Master still proclaiming his entreaty upward. To 
the simply selfish (are there not some of us who 
serve under that command ?)—to those of us who 
are careful only for our comforts, aud ready to 
sell our truth and singleness and honor, (though 
perhaps we dare not advertise them openly,) for 
the dross of wealth and care, the call is “ Come 
up hither,” up, where you could cut off a right 
hand for conscience sake, or pluck out a right 
eye, rather than be led by it into shame. Out 
of selfish ease, “ come up ;” out of slothful com- 
fort ; out of luxurious indolence. Come, child- 
ren of affluence and favorites of fortue! come : 
climb, by the rough, steep cross, to the heights 
of heavenly glory. Jay aside the vesture of 
purple and fine linen ; divide the mantle of your 
abundance with the unclad sons of penury ; wel- 
come the stirring aspirations for disinterested 
usefulness. By the cross, by self denial, for He 
who first mounted by the path has told you there 
is no other way, ‘Come up hither,’ up, and 
reign, ina royalty that has a divine right over 
“eval own self, till your whole mind is your 

ingdom, and every desire the willing vassal of 
your dominion. ° ° 
This is no abstract, unreal, imagine ary message 


or influence ; it is among the most ‘solid, practical | 


realities of our life. Be sure, if you doubt these | 
loftier visitings of the spirit, these upward ten- | 
dencies of the soul when Christ is allowed to be 
formed within it, then you are beginning to sink 
under the false and perilous grasp of the world. 
It is a certain indication that the senses, your 
business,/society, or some inferior agency, has 
began to tamper with your innocence and un- 
spiritualise your character. Nothing in life, 
nothing in human experience, nothing in earth 
or in heaven, is more actual than the constant 
invitation of the Son of God, “Come up hither,” 
unto salvation, unto holiness, unto life eternal. 


Nor is that call confined to any one form of 


expression, or any one organ of utterance. The 
message comes to us through things animate and 


inanimate ; through events ; through the lives of 


some men and the words of others. God has 
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into a dwelling. He can make the dullest and 
meanest clod radiant with a heavenly lesson and 
choose any creature for his messenger. Now by 
some living voice, and then by the silent example 
of the greatly good ; to one by a thoughtful train 
of quiet meditations —the musings of some quiet 
hour, when the world and its noise have removed 
themselves afar, and left the spirit alone with 
its God; to another by a striking providence in 
the midst of the throng and action of the multi- 
tude: to you bya friend’s whisper; to your 
neighbor by warnings loud as thunder ; to some 
by their afflictions and losses ; to others by their 
favors and successes ; to all does the solemn en- 
treaty urge its persuasions on the heart—*‘ Come 
up hither,” into more righteous habits; into an 
expanded and holier enterprise ; into larger views 
of duty ; into the works of piety; into regenera- 
tion, improvement, and hope. 

Sooner or later, it sounds in the ears of every 
business and every class. It says to them that 
dig for gold, ‘Come up,” and see that wisdom 
is better than rubies, come, and gather the true 
riches, and lay up the treasures that never perish 
nor wax old; to the ambitious devotees of learn- 
ing and fame, ‘‘ Come up” out of your strifes and 
jealousies into the honor that proceeds from God 
only: to men of traffic, ‘Come up” out of the 
dishonest customs and disgraceful maxims and 
deceptive transactions, into integrity, into honor- 
able dealing, into fair and open avenues to pros- 
perity, the region of the golden rule,, up where 
the scales of justice hang even, and lawful gains 
leave an unsullied conscience; up on to the plat- 
form of absolute, uncompromising godlike right ; 
to the young, ‘Come up” into the homes of 
noble companionships, the circles of innocence, 
the pure and mighty principles of truth and faith, 
which shall be a breast-plate and a joy to you 
as long as you live ; to the sick, “ Come up’ ’ into 

| patient submission: to the bereaved, “ Come up” 

into a living belief in immortality : to them that 

| are careful and troubled about many things, full 
of anxieties, distressed with perplexities and 

cme with doubts, “Come up hither,” 
into the sphere of unclouded trust, up where all 
| solicitudes are merged in full reliance on the in- 
finite rectitude and mercy. 

Did we hear this call of our Master; did we 
listen eagerly, habitually and reverently for all 
these animating exhortations, our Jives would be 
more satisfiying, our dwelling place here would 
have fewer sorrows, and those be sooner healed; 
our pilgrimage would be through a less barren 
country, over a less tiresome road ; trouble would 
have fewer stings, obstacles less terror to our 
courage ; our spirits would feel less lonely, less 
despondent, less weary with toil ; the earth would 
feel less like a wilderness, less distant from 
heaven, its pleasures less transitory, its glory 


made every sound in nature his language, put| less vain, and the passage out of it less dark. 


his revelations into every object, as men put light 


Do we sufficiently consider what a privilege it 
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is to be thus spoken to by such a Master with 
such a message? What an inheritance we are 
permitted te enter, where such voices are all 
around us! We need not long and sigh before 
our time, for the world to come, however, hard 
our lot. Even here there is room for the air of 
heaven and a foretaste of its rest. The taber- 
nacle of God is with men. Even here the blessed 
fellowship of saints and prophets, of martyrs and 
apostles, of Christ and the Father, is thrown 
open to us: the feast is spread, and the invita- | 
tion is sent out tous. We are all bidden guests, 
if we will but put on the wedding garment of | 
goodness. Even here wisdom has hewn her 
pillars, and builded her temple. ‘ Peace on | 
earth” is the angel’s anthem—all of life is the 
sermon—all of faith is the praise ; and the sen- 
tenee, “come ye blessed of my father inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you,” is its benediction. 
The Mediator’s spirit, the Comforter, spreads his 
healing wings. He invites all his erring and 
tempted and striving followers to gather under its 
shelter ; to cast down their burden ; to offer the 
sacrifices of righteousness ; to confess, and be for- 
given. 

Our finite days, weeks, years, come and go. 
A new year has taken us already into its train 
and is sweeping us on. There is no more appro- 


| eretly. 
| more openly recognized as a part of the wisdom 





pria:e sentiment to take with us, and march with 
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poverty, joy and sorrow, politics and pleasure, 
religion and profanity, have all their victims. 
Every extreme of life has produced its candi- 
dates for the insane hospital, while a far greater 
portion run at large, pass through the world as 
sane, which they are on most subjects and at 
ordinary times, though really insane on one or 
two topics, and under certain circumstances. 
One hardly can tell where to draw the line, or 
if indeed it can be drawn; that is, if any one 
may be pronounced always perfectly reasonable. 

In crowded cities and amid the nervous bustle 
of clashing interests, passions and intellectual 
excitements, all men are more or less diverted 
from the equilibrum of a clear, correct judgment; 
and at certain times it becomes a part of the 
daily struggle and duty of life in each man, to 
wrestle against incipient or temporary disorder 
of mental action in some form or other. Many 
do this unconsciously, others consciously, but se- 
It would be well for mankind if it were 


and duty of all men to be on their guard against 
the beginnings of many peculiarities, the neglect 
of which may plunge them into unsoundness of 
mind, more or less extensive and permanent. 

A few years ago, an admirable little treatise 
was published in London, on the power of men 
to control insanity by an effort of the will. It 


into the work yet before us, the tasks that wait} suggested the idea, that the essence of vir- 
our labor, and the harvest that is white for our| tue is to have all the powers of thought and 
rearing, than this inspiring one, ‘Come up | affection under the control of a strong and vigor- 
hither,” to all that is noble and pure: “come | ous will, and that will subjected supremely to a 


up” into that spiritual eternity, where years of | sense of duty. This alone is true sanity. 


conf ict have no beginning, and days of glory no | 


end; where all divisions of time are lost in the 
fulness of His presence, who is ‘‘ the same yester- 
day, to-day and for ever.’”’— Monthly Reliyious 


} 
Magazine. 


‘ 
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\ 


The following article from the Public Ledger, 
on “the Power of the Will to Control Insanity,” 
contains some valuable hints on the proper sub- 


the controlling influence of that Divine Power, 
which can alone preserve the mind in a healthful 


condition. 


We have sometimes heard it questioned, 
whether any person is perfectly sane at all times 
and on all subjects. Certain it is, that many are 
literally “‘mad” when they become angry, and 
more when they are in love. Much learning 
maddens the few, and the want of regular mental 
employment deranges multitudes. Strong driok 
destroys the balance of the victims, of some for 
a time, of others permanently. Riches and 


‘not in the whole. 


an accident. 
f 


ordination of the will, thoughts and affections to 


The habitual indulgence of any train of 
thought—. ¢., the concentration of the mind 
upon it—invariably produces a certain increased 
circulation of blood in some portion of the brain, if 
Sir Astley Cooper was once 
trepanning the skull of a man who had met with 
A letter was suddenly brought in 

rom his wife, and as he read it the increased 
pulsation was so perceptible that the excitement 
had to be stopped. Such excitement, often re- 
newed, must and does produce a habit of in- 
creased action and flow of blood to those parts, 
in other words, more or lesa inflammation of the 
brain, sometimes temporary, sometimes chronic. 
Let this only go on for years, a little stronger 
each time, and, finally, there must be a settled 
disordered action of some portion of that great 
nervous centre—the medium through which the 
mind acts. And thus, at length, wherever cer- 
tain associations are called up, they instantly ex- 
cite into activity that chronic and deranged ac- 
tion to which there is a tendency. 

Persons who on ordinary subjects are remark- 
ably accurate in their observations, and sound in 
judgment, will, on some point and at certain 
times, manifest a strange and subtle erroneous- 
ness of perception or of judgment, a fatuity of 
purpose perfectly unaccountable. 
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_The chief remedy lies within a man’s own 
self. He must, at the outset, be made aware of 
the danger of inflammation of the brain, or any 
portion of it, through excessive mental action, 
or concentration of the mind on some one sub- 
ject. Let every man look this danger fully in 
the face, for it is one to which all are liable, and 
then consider how he can best and most assuredly 
guard against and overcome it in his own case. 
A little watchfulness and experience will show 
any resolute man, who feels himself even on the 
verge of insanity, various methods of lessening 
cerebral excitement occasioned by the recurrence 
of any subject or class of subjects; methods that 
cannot be applied by anything but his own firm! 
will. 

Besides, the consciousness of danger from over | 
excitement of the brain, let there be also a re-' 
membrance that nearly all are more or less in- | 
jured by it at some period of their lives, and on 
some subjects to which their thoughts are most 
addicted. Let each then struggle against it, 
conscious that where understood by the indi- 
vidual himself, in its early stages, there will be 
hardly a single failure of success. 

The chief difficuity, however, is to set before 
the mind itself, a motive sufficiently strong to 
induce this constant self-control, since the dis- 
ease consists chiefly in a fascination of the im- 
agination by the objects to be guarded against. 
For this purpose, a supreme sense of duty to a 
man’s own self, to his family, to his Maker, can’ 
alone suffice. Indeed, the lack of this supreme | 


| who use it. 
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Twenty-five dollars of the money received from 
the Twelfth Ward was expended in the same. 

Nine hundred and fifty Garments were dis. 
tributed, many of them made up by the members 
of the Association and the assistance of their 
friends ; some Groceries were furnished the sick. 


Mary Beans, Secretary. 
12th mo. 2d, 1855. 


From the Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review. 
SELF-EDUCATION, 


Every age has its watchward and panacea for 
the evils of life, but seldom is its full import or 
due application known to the men of the age 
“ Education” has been the ery of 
this century; but who shall we find to tell us 
what education really means? It would be 
wearisome to go over the various notions which 
that word conveys to men of different sects and 
opinions, and might haply awaken laughter over 
a fact far too melancholy to admit of mirth ; for 
if education really be the panacea for all human 
ills, and no two individuals have yet agreed as to 


| what education is, we are still struggling on in 


darkness, and the activity of the last fifty years 
may have led us astray instead of advancing us 
on our way. Perhaps we shall find the best clue 
to the definition by attending to the derivation 
of the word. Education is assuredly a drawing 
out of what is already in the being subjected to 
it, not the impressing a fresh character ; it fol- 
lows, therefore, that education consists in perfect- 


sense of responsibility controlling all the powers, | ing the natural faculties. The only legitimate 
must be regarded as always an incipient derange- | inquiry, therefore, is, what is the process by 
ment, 7. e., an abnormal condition of mind lead- | which these faculties may be best drawn out? 
ing to all other follies, and itself the chief in- | and this short preliminary inquiry, we think, re- 


sanity of all.— Public Ledyer. | 


Report of the Northern Female Association for | 
the relief of the Sick and Infirm Poor. 


The season of want having again returned, 
when the suffering poor need the superfluities | 
of the rich ; when the aged, and sick, and help- | 
less infancy, must needs be clothed from the in- 
clement blasts of wiuter. We feel it to be our 
duty again to enter upon our annual labor of 
love and in proportion to our limited means relieve 
the most urgent wants, and thus alleviate the 
sufferings of such as are brought under our im- 
mediate notice and care. 

To our Subscribers we offer the following re- 
port of receipts and disbursements for last year. 
Received from Subscribers and donors, $221 75 
From the City collection for the Poor, 50 00 
Twelfth Ward collection, 50 00 
A Benevolent Institution, 30 00 
Lot of Trimmings, 4 50 

$356 25 

Also 60 pairs Shoes, 110 yards Chintz, several 

pairs Stockings and Scarfs. 


moves a good deal of the difficulty in judging 
between the various theories on the subject, an 

may help to clear away some of the mists of pre- 
judice which obscure it. We have believed too 
long that a certain amount of information in- 
serted into a passive recipient was education, and 
have crammed our intellectual prize oxen into 
obesity rather than strength. It is a mistake of 
the most mischievous kind, and we are beginning 
to feel its effects in the dead level to which it 
has reduced the higher orders, and in the hebetized 
intellects of the lower. Take a boy, for instance, 
of the higher class from a public school, stuffed 
most creditably with Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
maties, in a fair way to take honors at the uni- 
versity, and set down by his teachers as a very 
promising youth. What is his education? Is 
it not rather gained among his companions than 
from his tutors? From his companions he will 
take up his opinions and his manners; among 
them, and from the circumstances in which he is 
placed at that early age, his character will be 
formed ; for among them he will have learned to 
wish for ; and to become something, either good 
or evil; while his school studies will at best have 
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given bim the key of knowledge, but seldom the 
wish to use it. 

No doubt exceptions will occur, but of the 
number so carefully, nay, painfully, instructed 
in the language of Greece and Rome, how many 
are there who have learned to put in practice any 
of the precepts of the philosophers, a portion of 
whose writings they have “ done,” not compre- 
hended ? or who have gained from the historians 
whose works they have been called upon to con- 
strue, any lessons in politics which may enable 
them to correct the crude notions of the present 
by the experience of former ages? The truth 


is, that the real education of the child begins | 


long before ‘he takes his place on the forms of the 
school: it is commenced in the nursery, carried 
on, perhaps, in the stable, but certainly not much 
forwarded by the drudgery of lessons which he 
hates, and never thinks about after they are over. 
It is the wish of the young mind which first | 
trains the faculties: the wish to speak comes 
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undigested knowledge, which fares as other un- 
digested matters are apt to do, and is rejected be- 
cause it has been thrust into the stomach in too 
hard a lump to be healthily assimilated. The 
dearth of great minds and able men among us is 
the stern comment of God and nature on the un- 
wholesome system. 

Tn our schools for the poor, on the contrary, 
there is no reason tocomplain of undue repletion ; 
but the boy is usually left no less ignorant than 
his young master of the object and end of what 
little knowledge he does acquire. He is marched 
into the school in a military step, made to repeat 
eatechisms which he cannot understand,.... . 
to spend long hours in acquiring the mysteries 
of letters and figures printed and written, for 

| which he can see no use, since the sounds pro- 
duced by their combination are for the most part 
| unintelligible to him, not being those of his 
patois ; and having been drilled in the goose-step 
| and the catechisms, with perhaps the addition of 


when it is perceived that by speaking some ad-| the multiplication-table, for five-or six years, he 
vantage will be gained ; and the child soon learns | also is turned out of the bands of the school 
to fashion the tender organs to articulate sounds } master “ well educated,” according to the views 


however, difficult the first attempt: the wish to | 


know, in like manner, would be followed by | 


knowledge, for the wish is the condition on which | 
all good is accorded to us, and if we do not seek 
we do not have. 
parents in the first instance, who have not culti- | 
vated in the child’s mind the wish to know the | 
things which they send him to school to learn. 


The influence of home has been paramount for | 


several years, and those years, too, in which the | 
future character is formed ; and according to what | 
these influences have been, will be the use made | 
of the tools, put into his hands by the school- 
master and the tutor. Yet the mere putting | 
these tools into his hands without an endeavor to 
teach him the use of them, is, by the great mass | 
of parents, held to be education; and the youth | 
who has never had one principle instilled into his 
mind, who has been taught toconsider bis learn- 
ing merely as the means of “ getting on,’’ and 
who consequently runs wild at college, disgraces 
his family, and ruins himself, is quoted as an in- | 
stance of the inmate depravity of buman n: ature 5 | 
for “he had bad such an excellent education,” 

and notwithstanding ‘all the pains taken by his | 
careful father, turned out a scamp. His real | 
education was probably what was given him in 
the stable and the servants’ hall at home, the 
Wine party and the boating-match at school and 
college. We do not put too's into the hands of 
an artisan without long instruction and practice 
in the arts of using them ; but we seem to fancy 
that a legislator wants less training than a joiner, 
aud that the brain, that finest of all organs, needs 
less practice than the hand to enable it to do its 
work. The youth, even if he do not run the 
Wild career we have supposed, comes forth after 
hisso called “education,” stuffed to repletion with 


The fault, then, rests with the | 


| of the clergyman of the parish and the committee 
of gentlemen subscribers. The result of this 
kind of training is, that when released from the 
| wearisome drudgery of the school, the boy escapes 
to pursue and finish his education in the cow- 
| yard and the wood, or, may be, the work-shop 
or the barrack ; and having been thoroughly 
| wearied and disgusted with all that was taught 
him so unpleasantly, he uses no more of it than 
| affords him pleasure or profit, and that is seldom 
| much ; for though he was made to learn words, 
he knows not how to use them; and though he 
| may have passed through two or three rules of 
| arithmetic, he has no notion of their application; 
‘and even if he have learned a few facts of history 
| or science, nothing has been done to enable these 
facts to ripen into practical knowledge ; while as 
| for the religious and moral training. which is so 
much insisted on, he has never been invited to 
| exercise his miod for one moment on the subject 
of any of the great questions which so deeply 
| interest mankind. Ev ery thing has been settled 
‘for him dogmatically. What his parents believe, 


‘he is required to believe, or rather to repeat, on 


| pain of a flogging ; and great truths which have 
| afforded life long thought to sages, are repeated 
' trippingly and “thoughtlessly by children who 
have never thought about them at all ; have never 
felt a wish to be informed, aud never will, until 
something occurs to awaken thought, and if that 
something do not come early enough in life to 
form the character, most probably when difficul- 
ties arise, the gin-shop rather than the Bible 
will be the resort of the well trained alumnus of 
the national school. That this is no exaggerated 
picture of the evils attending our present system 
of so called education for the lower classes is suffi- 
,cieutly proved by the facts of the last census, as 
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published by authority; and no one who had 
closely observed what was passing around him 
was at all surprised at that statement. All 
thinkers have seen the evil: many have set their 
shoulders stoutly to the wheel to remedy it, and so 
much has been done, that it has left no question as 
to what is possible in the way of real and fructify- 
ing education. The difficulty is to persuade 
the un-thinking part of the public, which un- 
luckily forms the majority, to see it. 

There is in human nature during early child- 
hood so much aptitude for receiving impressions, 
so much of inquisitive curiosity, so much activity 
of mind, in short, that whenever the slightest 
encouragement is given, knowledge is sought as 
an amusement and a delight; and if a child has 
been allowed to be the companion of well informed 
persons, who have duly answered all his questions 
for the first seven years, there is scarcely one of 
the great principles of physics, morals, or religion 
which will not have been established in his mind 
without fatigue or any consciousness of a strain 


upon the faculties ; for a child will no more ask | 


for information when he is weary, than he will 


ask for food when he has had a sufficient meal. | 


Whenever we can trace back the career of great 


men to their early years, we generally find that | 


they have had a well-judging and clever mother 
or teacher, by whose lively and affectionate dis- 
course they have early had their faculties pleasura- 


bly excited, and the wish for intellectual progress 
awakened ; and as during these first years the 
brain is in a state of growth, the impressions then | 
made on the child become the tastes of the man, 
like letters cut on the bark of trees, which widen 
but are not obliterated by the lapse of years ; our | 


tastes are in fact ourcharacter. But what is the 
fate of the great majority of children who are 
born into the world? The poor man’s child, we 
can easily perceive, must be deprived of all 
chance of gaining intellectual activity from in- 
tercourse with his parents or neighbors, for both 
parentsand neighbors in most localitics are coarse 


and ignorant, and thus the first years are almost | 


wholly thrown away ; questions are not asked be- 
cause the objects which might awaken curiosity 
are few, and the gossip of tho village is all that 
they hear. The school, therefore, ought to 
remedy this by exhibiting all kinds of new ob- 
jects, and surrounding the first steps in the path 
of knowledge with flowers. But we have seen 
how the generality of schools are constituted : bare 
walls, thumbed lesson books, a slate hung round 
the neck covered with wretched scrawls, the cane 
and the strap; such are the usual constituents 
of a county school ; and how these are to awaken 
a love of learning, or satisfy it if any accidental 
circumstances have awakened it, our readers can 
judge from what they daily see. 

But this, it will be said, is inseperable from 
the station in life in which these children are 
born. The distinctions of rank in the social 
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fabric make knowledge of a higher kind unneces. 
sary to the poor man. It is not in a country 
where a Faraday lectures to applauding princes ; 
where a Dalton by his commanding intellect con. 
quered for himself a prouder place than here. 
ditary nobles could command; where, in short, 
talent has grown up from every rank and eve 
locality; it is not in such a country that this 
argument should be used: but for the moment 
it shall be granted. What is the effect on the 
‘class for whom the good things of knowledge are 
|to be reserved? Domestic servants are taken 
| from this helot race ; they have been drilled duly 
| into civility and obedience at the national school, 
can write, and keep an account; and if females, 
| have added thereto the use of the needle ; they 
| are of course accomplished for their station, and 
| accordingly one of these “very excellent ser- 
| vants” is placed at the head of the nursey. The 
| precious years where the character is taking its 
| bent and the constitution its tendencies, are in 
most families spent in the society and under the 
care of persons ignorant of every principle of 
science, whose conversation is at best idle gossip, 
| and often something much worse ; whose notions 
| on every subject are narrow; whose attention is 
confined to their own small concerns ; who are 
incapable of answering a question if asked, and 
avoid the confession of ignorance by a testy re- 
ply. Thus the child leaves the nursery very 
little wiser in the last year than the first, know- 
ing nothing of pleasure in intellectual exercise, 
and connecting in his own secret soul, instruc- 
‘tion with weariness, and knowledge with dull 
| dry lessons. 
In strong contrast to this will be seen some- 
times a child left wholly to the education of cir- 
cumstances, and whose mind has been awakened 
to observe, because there was amusement in the 
employment. Without going all the length of 
Rousseau’s theory it may be safely asserted that 
'the child to whom every thing has been taught 
before he sought to know it, is likely to remain 
‘an ignoramus, and that the wise teacher will 
| ratherstrive to excite curiosity than demand leara- 
‘ing from the very young. If a child be set to 
do a day’s work like a laborer, his health will 
| suffer from the long continued exertion ; for the 
‘instinet of childhood dictates a fitful activity al- 
| ternating with sleep and rest. The brain is sub- 
| ject to the same law as the other natural organs, 
|and, if nature be consulted, will do its work by 
|the same irregular movements; now eager for 
novelty and striving to open fresh adits to know- 
|ledge, now weary and unwilling to apply. If 
| this law of nature were attended to in early youth, 
| by the parent or home teachers of the child, he 
would have laid the foundation of knowledge 
without fatigue or inconvenience, and will rather 
seek than shrink from the lessons of the school, 
if they were, as they ought to be, rational, and 
eabegliy, interesting. It is with the mind 
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as with the body ; food may be supplied, bat if 
there be no appetite it will be useless ; for if it be 
forced down the throut when the stomach is not 
fitted to receive it, the substances thus thrust in 
will not be assimilated, and the body, conse- 
quently, will not be nourished. The art of the 
tator, then, consists, not in driving into his pupil 
a certain amount of scquirement, as a carpenter 
would drive a nail, but in awakening the facul- 
ties so far as to induce the child to seek infor- 
mation, and thus, in a great measure, to educate 
himself. But the tutor, or the school-master, 
under whom many boys are placed, finds such an 
attention to character troublesome: his task is 
rendered more difficult by previous neglect ; and 
he is too apt to enforce the completion of the 
lesson by severity, without considering whether 
it is duly digested so as to afford wholesome nutri- 
ment tothe mind. He succeeds, at last, in carry- 
ing his point ; the lesson is done, but the book is 
hated, and the first step in such education is thus 
secomplished—that of giving a complete distaste 
to everything that the pupil is thus eompelled to 


learn. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH BIBLE. | 
Concluded from page 679. 


But there is another, a more general and 
plausible, objection to the alteration of our Com- 
mon Version :—it ought not to be touched, be- 
cause it has, for ecnturies, been held in rever- 
ence by the people. We admit the fact. It has 
obtained, and most deservedly so, the deep and 
affectionate reverence of our Protestant popula- 
tion ; but how is that any reason against its being 
rendered more worthy of the deep and affection- 
ate reverence with which they regard it? If 
that is due to the most accurate and complete 
translation of the inspired writings, which, on 
the whole, has ever been submitted to the con- 
templation of the unlearned disciples of the Gos- 
pel; if their reverence attaches to its admitted 
errors and deficiencies,—such a feeling is not 
pious but superstitious; and it ought not for a 
moment to be deferred to as an impediment in 
the way of so great a blessing as an improved 
edition of the sacred volume. It classes, as an 
instance of ignorance and folly, with the popish 
priest’s obstinate adherence to his old mumpsi- 
mus, which has been a jest among Protcstants 
ever since the first dawn of the Reformation. 
They who would resist the elimination of the 
palpable mistakes, and the acknowlged imperfec- 
tins of our English Bible from an apprehension 
of offending the religious prejudices of the people, 
are guilty of a pious fraud, which, though of a 


lighter shade of guilt, ranks in the same vicious 
category with the practice of the Romanist, who 
lends his support to the perpetuation of a belief 


sustain 


in fictitious relics, or endeaygrs 
of a 


the faith of his flock by the eoptri 
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fraudulent miracle. In dealing with a book, of 
which Divine truth is the argument, nothing 
ought to be regarded but the means of rendering 
it the most distinct and perfect reflection of that 
truth ; and if our present translation do not 
afford such a distinct and perfect reflection, it 
ought to be subjected to a course of continuous 
and careful revision, till it shall. But even sup- 
posing that this confidence of the people in the 
immaculate excellence of the English Bible were 
as deeply impressed and generally diffused as 
some of us imagine : and that, hitherto, we have 
evinced a salutary caution in respecting it, the 
time for such forbearance bas now ceased. The 
popular belicf in its perfection must gradually 
fade away before the cheap dissemination of such 
works as that of which the title stands at the 
head of the present article, and in every page of 
which some error of the translation is exposed 
and an amendment suggested. or instance, in 
the 819th page, which contains no more than 
seventeen verses of the 8th chapter of Jeremiah, 
we meet with the following corrections:— 

Text.—‘ Shall they fall and not arise? 

Shall he turo away and not return?” 

Note.—‘ These are proverbial questions,’ Will not 
those who fall try torise? Will not one who bas taken 
a@ wrong course turn back?” 

Text.—' The crane aod the swallow.’ 

(Jeremiah, viii. 7.) 
Yote.—* Rather “* the swallow and the crane.’’’ 

Text.—‘ Lo, certainly in vain made he it (é. ¢. the 

Law) ; 
The pen of the scribes is in vain.’ 
(Jeremiah, viii. 8.) 

Note.—‘ Rather, “ But bebold the false pen of the 

scribes bath turned it into falsehood.” 


Text.—'When | would comfort myself against 
sorrow, 


My heart is faint in me.’ 
(Jeremiah, viii. 18.) 

Note.—‘Rather, “My joy within me is sorrow, my 
heart within me is faint.” ’ 

Text.—‘ Beho!d the voice of the cry of the daughter 

of my people, 
Because of them that dwell io a far country. 
(Jeremiah, viii. 19.) 

Note.—‘ Rather, “ Of the daughter of my people from 
@ far country.”’ 

These alterations are not, perhaps, of any very 
material consequence, but they are all found in 
the same page, to which we casually turned, and 
which affords no more than a fair sample of the 
rest. The corrections proposed in this book are 
multitudinous. They are also, forthe most part, 
very judicious; and their appearance in a work 
of this description not ouly proves that our Com- 
mon Version requires a diligent revision, but that 
the great body of the people are aware of it, and 
that their trust in its perfection, which has been 
so long opposed against every suggestion of im- 
provement, can no longer be alleged as a pretext 
for delaying the attempt. No over-weening con- 
fidence in the English Bible, even if it now ex- 
isted, could be long preserved in face of the ex- 
hibition, which ‘the Annotated Paragraph Bible’ 
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sets in a popular form before us, of the wrong 
version in the text and the right version in the 
note. But whatever course our ecclesiastical 
authorities may pursue, they may depend upon 
it, that the Bible wiil not long be allowed to re- 
main in its present mutilated and unsatisfactory 
condition. Whatever the public may demand, 
will, in some shape, be supplied. The move, 
now taken by the Religious Tract Society, will 
not end in the present publication. The more 
the Committee of Management dare, the more ad- 
venturous will they grow in daring. After no 
very long interval from the completion of the 
Bible, we may expect to see the reading of the 
text and of the notes change places, and a re- 
vised edition of the Sacred Scriptures appearing 
under the auspices and from the press of the 
Tract Society. 

Yet, this is an evil which we most earnestly 
deprecate. With all our anxiety to witness the 
issue of a corrected translation of the Sacred 
Scriptures, which, we believe, would most power- 
fully serve to direct attention to them, and 
produce among us the most wholesome kind of 
religious revival; we should deeply regret to 
find it attempted without authority, at the ex- 
pense of an unlearned society, and under the 
direction of an anonymous editor. 


; : : ‘ ‘ ° What we 
should desire would be to see such a company of 
erudited persons appointed by the Royal Head 


of the Anglican Church for the execution of the 
task required, as were selected by James the 
First, for the last revision of the Sacred Volume 
—but with this addition, that they should con- 
stitute a permanent commission ; that when any 
vacancy occurred in their body, a successor 
should be chosen in his place, from among the 
most eminent Hebrew and Greek and English 
scholars of the Kingdom ; and, that the import- 
ant office of guarding, superintending, and per- 
fecting the text of the Inspired Writings, both 
in the original languages and in the translation, 
should be committed to their charge. In the 
performance of these sacred duties, they would 
be expected to avail themselves of every discovery 
for the purification of the original; to suggest 
such improvements in the translation, as might 
best serve to dissemiaate among the ignorant 
the benefit of their researches ; and, above all, 
to publixh from time to time, and at no long in- 
tervals, under the sanction of their joint authori- 
ty, improved editions of the Hebrew, Greek, and 
English Scriptures. By the help of Divine 
Providence to the laborers of so competent a 
body, we might reasonably hope to find ourselves 
eventually in possession of such a version of the 
Bible as should correctly represent the sense of 
its inspired authors; and we do most seriously 
believe, that the piety of the people would in- 
crease, and their unchristian differences dimin- 
ish, as the sense of the authorities to which they 
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all appeal was set more fully and distinctly and 
accurately before them.—Ldinburgh Review. 


FRIENDLY WORDs. 


Reader, thou and I are gleaners, 
In the barvest-field of Time ; 
Day by day the grain is ripening 

For a sunnier clime. 


Whether, in the early morning, 
Going forth with busy feet, 

Or, as weary laborers, resting 
’Mid the noon-day heat, 

Let us strive with cheerful spirit 
Each our duty to fulfil, 

Till the time of harvest, subject 
To the Master’s will. 


Let us garner up sweet memories, 
Bound around with ties ot love, 
Pleasant thoughts, to cheer the pathway 
To our home above; 
Trusting that these precious gleanings, 
Bound thus well, with loving band, 
May in golden sheaves be gathered 
To the spirit-land. 


Arthur's Home Magazine for 1852. 


’M OLD TO-DAY. 


An aged man, on reaching his seventieth birth-day, 
like one surprised, paced his house, exclaiming—ZJ am 
an old man ! 


I wake at last ; I’ve dreamed too long. 
Where are my three score years and ten ! 
My eye is keen, my limbs are strong ; 
I well might vie with younger men. 
The world, its passions and its strife, 
Is passing from my grasp away, 
And though the pulse seems full of life, 
“ |’'m old to-day—lI'm old to-day.” 


Strange that I never felt, before, 
That I had almost reached my goal. 
My bark is nearing death’s dark shore; 
Life’s waters far bebind me roll; 
And yet I love their murmuring swell,— 
Their distant breakers’ proud array,— 
And must l—can I say “Farewell ?” 
“I'm old to-day—I'm old to-day.” 


This house is mine, and these broad lands 
That slumber ’neath yon fervid sky ; 
Yon brooklet, leaping o’er the sands, 
Hath often met my boyish eye. 
I loved those mountains when a child ; 
They still look young in green array ;— 
Ye rocky clitis, ye summits wild, 
“Vm old to-day—I’m old to-day !” 


'Twixt yesterday's chort hours and me, 
A mighty gulf hath intervened. 
A man with men I seemed to be— 
Bat now, ‘tis meet I should be weaned 
From all my kind ; from kindred dear; 
From those deep skies, —that landscape gay ; 
From hopes and joys I've cherished bere ;— 
“)’'m old to-day—I'm old to-day |” 


O man of years, while earth recedes, 
Look furward, upward, not behind ! 

Ww ost thou lean on broken reeds ? 
still with earthly fetters bind 
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Thine ardent soul? God give it wings, 
’*Mid higher, purer joys to stray ! 
In heaven no happy spirit sings 
“Tm old to-day—lI’m old to-day.” 


Christian Register. 


cannot recapitulate the perils escaped, and pri- 
vatiuns endured, by the brave band, while seek- 
ing to find traces of their countrymen who bad 
perished on these desolate shores. Three times 
they providentially escaped being “nipped,” as 
Mr. Stewart expressed it, or crushed between 
moving mountains of ice. At last on Montreal 
Island, where their explorations commenced, 

The report of Dr. Rac, as to the perishing of ; they found snow-shocs, known to be of English 
the last of Sir John Franklin’s party near Back | make, with the name of Dr. Stanley, who was 
River, is fully confirmed by the arrival at St. | surgeon of Sir John Franklin’s ship, the Erebus, 
Paul, Minnesota, of Mr. J. G. Stewart and | cut in them by a knife. Afterwards they found 
Mr. Anderson, two traders of the Hudson’s Bay | on the same Islanda boat belonging to the Frank- 
Company, who were sent out to ascertain what! lin expedition, with the name “Terror” still 
they could in regard to the matter. The St. | distinctly visible. A piece of this boat contain- 
Paul’s Pioneer, of Dec. 12th, says : ing this name was brought along with him by 

Mr. Stewart, with a party of fourteen men,| Mr. Stewart. Among the Esquimaux were 
therefore, started from his post, the Carlton | found iron kettles corresponding in shape and 
House, in 54° North latitude, on the 7th day of | size with those furnished the Franklin expedi- 
February, 1855, and proceded to Fort Chipewyan, | tion, and bearing the mark of the British Gov- 
at the head of Lake Athabasca, in latitude 58° | ernment. Other articles known to have belong- 


| 
THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS} 
PARTY. 


North, at which point they arrived on the 5th 
day of March. It had been determined to make 
the trip to the Arctic Sea by water, so far as was 
practicable, and the party, therefore remained at 
this post until the 26th May, busily engaged in 
constructing boats, and making other preparations 
for their dreary journey. At that date the par- 


ed to the expedition, were obtained from the 
Ksquimaux, aud brought by the party for deposit 
with the British government. No bodies, how- 
ever, were found, Or traces of any. The report 
of the Esquimaux was, that one man died on 
Montreal Island, and that the balance of the 
party wandered on the beach of the main land 


ty left Fort Chipewyan, and journeyed by canoe | opposite, until, worn out by fatigue and starva- 
on the Peace river, which connects Lake Atha-| tion, they, oue by one, laid themselves down and 
basca with Slave Lake, some three hundred and | died too. 


fifty miles in a northwesterly direction, till, on The Esquimaux reported further that Indians 


the 30th day of May, they arrived at Fort Reso- | far to the North of them, who had scen the ships 
lution which is situated on an island ia Slave! o¢ F 
Lake, about latitude 61° Noggh. 


At Fort Resolution the party was joined by | ergs. Mr. Stewart took especial pains to ascer- 
Mr. Anderson, who, with Mr. Stewart, had been | certain whether the party had come to their 
appointed to the command of the expedition. | goat by fair means or foul. But to every in- 


Here another delay was made, for the purpose quiry, the Ksquimaux protested that they had 


ranklin’s party, and visited them, stated that 
they had both been crushed between the ice- 


of re-organization, and making the last prepara- | died of starvation. Gathering together the relics 
tions, before attempting to penetrate the inter- | found, the party set out on their return on the 
minable frozen North. ‘These arrangements 


completed, the party started out on the 22nd day 
of June, for the head of Great Fish river, or as 
it is known on the map, Back river, in latitude 
about 64° North. Thence they followed the 
course of the stream to the Arctic ocean. Mr. 
Stewart represents the navigation of this river 
as exceedingly dangerous—being obstructed by 
over one hundred difficult rapids. Over all these, 
however, with nothing more substantial than 
birch bark canoes, they passed in safety, and ar- 
rived at its mouth on the 30th of July. 

Here they met with Esquimaux, who corrobo- 
rated the Reports of Dr. Rue, and directed them 
to Montreal Island, a short distance from the 
mouth of Back river, as the spot where, accord- 
ing to their instructions, they were to commence 
minute exploration. From this time until the 
9th of August, the party were industriously en- 
gaged in searches on the Island, an the main 
land, between 67° and 69° North ude. We 


9th day of August last. ‘The return route did 
not vary very materially from that taken on their 
| way north. Mr. Stewart has occupied the 
| whole time since in reaching our city—baving 
come by the way of the Red River country, and 
having beer absent in all about ten months. Mr. 
Stewart left St. Paul yesterday en route to the 
Hudson’s Bay head-quarters, at Lachine, Canada, 
to subuzit an account of his adventures. 

The Minnesotian, of Dec. 12th, says: 

Mr. Stewart started with forty voyageurs and 
arrived at Slave Lake during the early part of 
the season, and proceeded up one of the streams 
that flow into that body of water from a north- 
east direction till he came to latitude 68°; he was 
completely successful in his efforts. He here 
learned more fully and particularly of the fate of 
the lamented explorer than any account yet pub- 
lished gives. The fact that a party, some forty 
in number, of whites, who came into that region 
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in ships, but which were destroyed, and that 
they endeavored to proceed on their way in the 
ship's boats, and that the boats were also’ after- 
wards destroyed on the rapids of a strait which 
they were endeavoring to navigate, Mr. Stewart 
will undertake to demonstrate to any person’s 
satisfaction. it was Mr. S.’s opinion that the 
party was making an effort to reach one of the 
posts of Hudson’s Bay Company at the time of 
the destruction of their boats. Their remains 
were found in the sand along the coast for seve- 
ral miies in length, and the drifting sands of 
each successive season were burying them still 
deeper. It had been five years since they had 
perished, and it was impossible to distinguish as 
to the persons of one of the crew. 


This is described as a dreary region, not a 
sign of vegetation being anywhere visible, and 
that the party of Sir John Franklin met their 
death by starvation is not to be questioned. The 
Esquimaux, from whouw much information was 
gained, wheu questioved on this point, signifi- 
cantly placed their hands upon their stomachs, 
endeavoring thereby to indicate their horrible 
fate. This point is on the coast opposite Mon- 
treal Island. Mr. S. brought with him many 
relics taken from the Esquimaux which they had 
obtained from the ill-fated exploring party ; 
among other things a piece of one of the boats 
belonging to that expedition. 


The St. Paul Daily Times, of the same date, 
says :—Mr. Stewart, three [ndians, and fcurteen 
Red river wen of the North, left Selkirk early 
inthespring, with three canoes. Passed through 
a runniuvg stream into a lake—from thence into 
White Fish river. Was one month on this 
river, sleeping on the shore. Entered the sea, 
on which they were compelled to remain nine 
days. Reached what is called Montreal Island, 
where they fell in with some Esquimayx, who 
informed them where the crew of the Terror (one 
of Franklin’s ships,) met ‘their untimely fate. 
Gathered up the remains of a boat having the 
name of Sir John Franklin on it, a hammer, 
kettles, part of a blue flag, and other articles be- 
longing to the unfortunate vessel. Was inform- 
ed by the Esquimaux, that they (the Esquimaux,) 
reached the spot just in time to see the last man 
dic of hunger, who was leaning against some 
object whien discovered. He was too far gone to 
be saved. ‘The wolves were very thick there, 
and no traces of the bones of the men could be 
seen—supposed to have been eaten by the wolves. 
The Esquimaux state that it is four years ago 
since the crew perished. The party left the sea 
on the 9th of August, at which time the ice was 
accumulating very faust. Among the patty was 
a half-breed, a celebrated runner, who run the 
race with Jackson, the American Deer, and 
‘other American runners. 


To be continnad. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


EXTRACT. 


The natural homage which such a creature as 
man bears to an infinitely wise and good God, is 
a firm reliance on him for the blessings and con- 
venience of life, and aa habitual trust in him for 
deliverance out of all such dangers and difficul- 
ties as may befall us. The man who always lives 
in this disposition of mind, when he reflects upon 
his own weakness and imperfection, comforts 
himself with the contemplation of those divine 
attributes which are employed for his safety and 
welfare. He finds his want of foresight made 
up by the omniscience of Him who is his sup- 
port. He is not sensible of his own want of 
strength when he knows his Helper is Almighty. 
In short, the person who has a firm trust in the 

— Being, is powerful in his power, wise 
by his wisdom, happy by his happiness.—Ad- 
dison. 


Oo 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 


Fiovr anp Meat.—The Flour market is very dull; 
| shipping brands are freely offered at $8 25 per barrel. 
| Family flour sells at from $8 25 to 9 50 per bbl. The 

inquiry from retailers and bakers is freely met at 
| $9 a $9 50 for extra and fancy brands. Rye Flour— 
Small sales at $6 12. Corn Meal is without demand, 
| Pennsylvania is offered at $3 75, without sales. 

Grain.—There is a short supply of Wheat, and the 
| market is inactive. Sales of small lots of Southern 

and Penna. red at $2 00, and a small lot of poor white 

at the same price. Rye issteady; tree sales of Penna. 

at $120. Corn is in demand. Sales of new yellow at 

78 a 80c. per bu. Oats are inactive; last sales at 43¢ 
| a 4dc per bushel for Southern and Pennsylvania. 


| 7] ANTED—A sgjtable Friend to take charge of 
the Meeting House at the corner of Ninth and 
| Spruce streets. 
Apply to Ricuarp K, Berrs, 
297 Filbert Street, 
or to Jos. C. Turnrenny, 
N. E. cor. Spruce and Tenth Sts. 


Ist. mo. 19, 1855. 


; ANTED, A Female Teacher to take charge of 
\ / Friends’ School at Plymouth, Montgomery Co. 
Fa. Toa person well qualified, this offers a desirable 
situation. Boarding at a reasonable rate can be had 
near the school. Address Thomas Livezey, Plymouth 
Meeting, P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Ist mo. Sth, 1856.—4t. 
Wee By a widow with a little girl of eight 
years old, a situation in a Literary Institution, 
where she can be employed in some domestic depart- 
ment, and the child enjoy the privilege of the school. 
She is a Friend, and can give the best of references. 
Address C. W., Care of S. Raynor, 76 Bowery, 
New York. 
1st mo. Sth, 1656—5t. 





T is intended to commence the Winter Session of 
LONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YUUNG MEN AND BOYS on the Sth of Eleventh 
month next. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. Fer 
Circulars, including References and further particuless, 


of BENS. SWAYNE, Prineipal, 


London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
hompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


enquire 
9th 





